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Introduction 

This report presents the results of a two year demonstration 
project which involved one hundred twenty adolescent delinquent boys, 
sixty of whom attended Outward Bound Schools and sixty were treated 
in a routine manner by a juvenile correctional authority. 

Since 1964 the Massachusetts Division of Youth Service 
and Outward Bound Schools, Inc# have collaborated in an effort to 
reduce recidivism in adjudicated delinquent adolescents. In the 
sunnier of 1964 a group of five delinquent boys from the Division of 
Youth Service attended the Outward Bound School in Colorado. In 1965, 
the Division of Youth Service sent forty boys to Outward Bound 
Schools in Colorado, Minnesota and Maine. Of the forty-five boys 
who attended Outward Bound Schools in 1964 and 1965 forty-two 
completed the course. Of the forty-two, five or 12% have been 
returned to juvenile or adult correctional institutions for parole 
violation or new offenses. This figure is significantly lower than 
the Division of Youth Service’s recidivism expectancy rate of 40% 
for this age group. These encouraging results impelled the Outward 
Bound Schools and the Massachusetts Division of Youth Service to 
submit a proposal for a demonstration study to the Office of 
Juvenile Delinquency. The demonstration project was approved by 
the Office of Juvenile Delinquency, Grant #66013, and funded for 

twelve months commencing May 1, 1966. In addition to the funds 
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from the Office of Juvenile Delinquency, the Division of Youth 
Service contributed approximately $20,000.00 for tuition costs 
to Outward Bound Schools and other extraordinary expenses for 
the subjects. 

From the outset the study was conceived as requiring two 
years to complete. The first year involved the selection of one 
hundred twenty subjects, the attendance at Outward Bound of 
sixty of them and an initial follow-up of their subsequent 
parole adjustment. The second year was to allow % comparable 
follow-up of the sixty boys who served as the comparison group. 
Since the comparison group was treated in a routine manner by 
the Youth Service Board, most were placed in training schools 
and were being released to the community at the end of the pro- 
ject's first year. The second year also was necessary to permit 
the analysis of data. 

Unfortunately, the Office of Juvenile Delinquency was 
unable to fund the project for the second year and some modifi- 
cation had to be made. In December 1967, the Committee on the 
Permanent Charity Fund awarded sufficient funds to Outward Bound, 
Inc. to permit the analysis of the data, the follow-up of the 
comparison group and the preparation of this report. 
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Background of Study 

Delinquent behavior in our adolescent population is reaching 
epidemic proportions. Few social problems rival juvenile delinquency 
as a source of concern and urgency. The general public as well as 
the President's Crime Commission have called stridently for the 
’ development of procedures for the control of crime and delinquency 
and for the prevention of recidivism in identified delinquents. 
Nevertheless, a great deal of wasted effort persists in unsatisfactory 
attempts to treat delinquents, due not so much to inadequate 
facilities as to their misapplication.The National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency has repeatedly focused attention on this with the 
criticism that local and state governments continue to invest 
heavily in institutional programs that have failed to help most 
children and youth committed to their care. Weber reports that 
nationally "over fifty percent, and some people think it is closer 
to sixty percent, of training school youths are reincarcerated in 
either juvenile or adult institutions." (Weber, 1967 ). This concern 
over high recidivism has stimulated renewed efforts to discover 
successful alternatives to mass congregate institutions for delin- 
quents. 

Paralleling, and possibly contributing, to the current rise 
in delinquency is the diminishing opportunity afforded the American 
adolescent male to establish his personal identity and demonstrate 
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his masculinity and competence. We fail to provide oui ad descents 
with a clear rite-de-passage into manhood. Cultural anthropologists 
underscore this stating, "Neither physiologically, socially nor 
legally is there a clear demarcation between boyhood and manhood in 
our society." (Whiting, Kluckhohn and Anthony, 1958). In 
Primitive societies a pubescent rite, often involving demonstrations 
of physical strength and stamina, served this purpose. Whiting, 
Kluckhohn and Anthony conclude with the speculation that one possible 
way of reducing delinquency in our society may be by instituting a 
formal means of coping with adolescent boys functionally equivalent 
the pubescent rites found in primitive societies (Whiting, 
Kluckhohn and Anthony, 1958). While this observation seems accurate 
for most adolescents it is especially so for delinquent adolescents. 
Many writers (Erikson, 1956; Fannin and Clinard, 1965; Gibbens, 1958; 
Jesness, 1967; Sontag, 1958; Witmer, 1960) have commented on the 
delinquent's negative self-concept, lack of personal identity and 
frequent employment of anti-social behavior as a masculine protest. 
Also, professional workers in the field of delinquency have reported 
on the delinquent's proclivity for action as a solution to conflict 
and tension. This preference for action may explain the apparent 
failure of extant and traditional cognitively oriented "talking 
therapy to modify the undesirable behavior of delinquents. 



Outward Bound Schools expose the adolescent to severe 
physical challenge. The object is to build physical stamina and 
to push each individual to his physic l limit. Thus the adolescent 
is called upon to achieve beyond what he believed he was capable; 
to demonstrate his competence in the most meaningful way--by action. 
An underlying assumption of the present study was that by partici- 
pating in an Outward Bound program the delinquent's self-concept 
would improve and he would adopt a more socially acceptable mode 
of behavior. 

Purpose of the Study 

Outward Bound is not the panacea for delinquency in our 
adolescent population. However, results of the pilot studies 
strongly suggested that it was an effective treatment modality for 
some. 

The primary purpose of the present study was to determine if 
an Outward Bound experience was more effective in reducing further 
delinquent behavior in adjudicated delinquent adolescent boys than 
a traditional training school experience. The criterion by which 
effectiveness was measured was a comparison of recidivism rates in 
two matched groups of adolescent delinquent boys, one group attending 
Outward Bound, the other attending a training school. For purposes 
of this study recidivism was defined as return to a juvenile insti- 
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tut ion for vio lation of parole or commitment to an adult institution 
for a new offense. An additional purpose of the project was to 
identify those delinquents for whom Outward Bound was a successful 
experience, To accomplish this randomization in selection within 
broad limits was necessary. Further, it was hoped to determine if an 
Outward Bound experience was effective with a sufficient number of 
boys so as to make it economically feasible for the Division of Youth 
Service to modify existing institutional programs and establish a 
state operated, small, short-term facility with an Outward Bound 
like program. Again, it was not presumed that the present program 
at Outward Bound Schools was capable of being transferred en to to 
to a state operated facility for adolescent delinquents. It was 
expected that there would be modifications. 

Participating Agencies 
Outward Bound Schools 

The Outward Bound approach to motivating young men was 
developed by Dr. Kurt Hahn, founder and headmaster of the Gordons toun 
School in Scotland. The philosophy underlying the movement is that 
a young man needs to learn for himself how much he is capable of, 
physically and emotionally. It holds that a young man cannot be told 
that he is capable of more but rather a set of circumstances must be 
devised in which he can learn this for himself. It is believed that 
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part of the answer lies in exposing young men to severe physical 
challenge. 

The first Outward Bound School was established in Aberdovey, 
Wales in 1941. It was established to train merchant seamen for 
survival during the battle of the Atlantic. The results were so 
successful that the program has proliferated. Presently there are 
eighteen schools throughout the world— Great Britain, Africa, Germany, 
Australia, Malaya, the Netherlands, New Zealand and the United States. 

At the time of the present project there were four Outward 
Bound Schools in the United States. Three of these participated 
in the project and are described below. Each school adapts its 
program to its physical environment, that is the mountains, the sea 
or the forest. While this adaptation to physical surroundings 
introduces some differences in program all schools stress: 1) physical 

conditioning: running, hiking, swimming, weight training and the 

like; 2) technical training: the use of specialized tools and equip- 

ment, camping, cooking, map reading, navigation, life saving, drown- 
proofing and solo survival; 3) safety training: since some of the 

program activities can be hazardous, safety training is basic and 
continually stressed in all activities; and 4) team training: rescue 

techniques, evacuation, exercises and fire fighting. 

Another important feature of each Outward Bound School is the 
plan under which all students are exposed to three days of solitary 
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living. About halfway through the course, after several lessons in 
ecology, each student is placed in an uninhabited area for three days 
and three nights. Equipment is minimal--a bit of line and a hook, a 
sleeping bag, eight matches, ... nine foot square plastic sheet, a first 
aid kit, two quarts of water and a knife. The solo is intended as 
a test of the student against his environment and to provide him with 
an opportunity for self -appraisal. 

In the United States an Outward Bound course lasts for twenty- 
six days with each school providing three courses each summer. Each 
course consists of ninety-six students divided into groups of twelve. 
Each group is under the supervision of one or more trained instructors. 
The students elect their own leaders and most training exercises are 
conducted as a group. 

The following is a brief description of the three Outward 
Bound Schools which participated in the present project: 

The Colorado Outward Bound School 

Located at 8,800 feet on the western slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains, approximately 230 miles from Denver and 70 miles from 
Aspen* Utilizing its natural surroundings the course involves 
mountain walking, high altitude camping, rock climbing and rappelling. 
The alpine expedition takes the student above the timberline where 
snow lies throughout the year. Each patrol of twelve boys climbs 
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at least one of the 14,000 foot peaks in the area. During the final 
week after the six mile marathon and the inter-patrol competitions, 
groups of three or four boys prepare for the final expedition. 

Without an instructor they will cover 60-90 miles of unfamiliar 
terrain in three days. 

The Minnesota Outward Bound School 

Located in the Superior National Forest near Ely, Minnesota, 
a short distance from the Canadian border. The School is on the edge 
of the Superior -Quetico Wilderness, an area which extends for hundreds 
of square miles and is suitable for canoe expeditions. Students are 
conditioned and trained at the main camp for twelve days. Then they 
leave on expedition with their instructors for two weeks in the 
forest with the principle means of travel canoeing. Upon return 
selected readings, films and discussions related to the students 
experiences are presented. The two week long expedition covers over 
two hundred miles of wilderness. The solo experience is scheduled 
in the middle of this expedition. 

The Hurricane Island Outward Bound School 

Located ten miles off the coast of Maine at the entrance of 
Penobscot Bay. More than half the program involves training in sea- 
manship and navigation. Each twelve-man watch participates in a 
two -day training cruise with two instructors in one of the thirty foot 
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ketch rigged whaleboats. Fundamentals of rowing, sailing, navigation 
and safety are emphasized from the beginning. For the solo experience 
the student is placed on an uninhabited island where he is to survive 
off the sea and edible plants. The course climax is a five-day cruise 
in the whaleboats without an instructor wherein each watch of twelve 
boys must live together in a small open boat and meet the challenges 
presented by the open sea. 

The Massachusetts Division of Youth Service 

The Massachusetts Division of Youth Service is the agency of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts which cares for all children 
adjudicated delinquent by the courts of the Commonwealth and ordered 
committed. The Division receives children between the ages of seven- 
seventeen, but a child once committed is in the care of the Division 
until he reaches his twenty-first birthday or is discharged according 
to law. The Division of Youth Service maintains and administers ten 
institutions for the treatment and rehabilitation of delinquent 
children. The Division also administers community-based delinquency 
prevention programs together with an extensive after-care program for 
children released from its institutions. At any time the Division 
has between 2500-3000 children under care. 

The placement of children committed to the care of the 
Division of Youth Service is by vote of the Youth Service Board. 

This Board is a three member quasi- judicial tribunal with the Director of 
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the Division of Youth Service presiding as Chairman. Children 
committed to the Division may be placed in any setting, public or 
private, based upon need and authorized by vote of the Youth Service 

Board. 

The following facilities of the Division of Youth Service 
participated in the demonstration- project. 

Reception Center for Boys 

Every boy committed to the Division of Youth Service in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts is brought to the Reception Center. 

He remains at the Reception Center until a socio-psychological 
diagnostic evaluation is completed. The usual length of stay is 
approximately six weeks. Upon completion of the diagnostic study, 
including recommendations by the clinical staff, the boy is presented 
to the Youth Service Board for disposition. The Youth Service Board 
may authorize his placement at one of the Division's training schools 
or in any placement where they believe his treatment needs will be met. 
The majority of boys admitted to the Reception Center are first 
commitments to the Division of Youth Service and approximately 90 % of 
them are transferred to training schools. 

Because of the short length of stay and type of program the 
Reception Center is atypical for juvenile institutions. For this 
reason those subjects drawn from this source were identified for 
purposes of this study, as non- institutionalized. 



Lymati School for Boys 

This is a training school for delinquent boys administered 
by the Division of Youth Service. The age range for boys is twelve- 
seventeen years with a mean age of fifteen, two months. The program 
emphasis is on rehabilitative treatment and remedial education. The 
average length of stay is six months. Subjects were selected from 
this school in order to determine both the effectivenss of Outward 
Bound as a supplement to brief term institutionalization for boys 
committed for the first time as well as its effectiveness on boys 
with prior periods of institutionalization. 

Industrial School for Bovs 

This is a training school for middle and late adolescent 
boys administered by the Division of Youth Service. The age range 
for boys is from sixteen-nineteen with a mean age of sixteen years, 
eight months. The program emphasis is on rehabilitative treatment, 
remedial education and vocational training. The average length of 
stay is seven months. The population at the Industrial School is 
similar to that at Lyman School in that both first commitments and 
reinstitutionalized boys are present. The same Youth Service Board 
is the paroling authority for both Lyman School and the Industrial 



School. 
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Method and Procedure 



Subjects 

One hundred twenty adolescent delinquent boys were the subjects 
for the study. Sixty were selected from the Division of Youth Service’s 
Reception Center during the period May- September, 1966. The remaining 
sixty were selected from the institutional populations of the Lyman 
School for Boys and the Industrial School for Boys at the same time. 
Thirty boys from the Reception Center group and thirty from the insti- 
tutional group attended an Outward Bound School and served as the 
Experimental Group. The remaining thirty from the Reception Center and 
thirty from the institutions were handled in a routine manner by the 
Youth Service Board and served as the Comparison Group# 

The subjects selected at the Reception Center for the Experi- 
mental Group were placed directly at an Outward Bound School and were 
paroled immediately upon the completion of the twenty- six day Outward 
Bound course. These subjects served as the non-institutionalized group 
whose purpose was to examine the effectiveness of a brief term Outward 
Bound experience as an alternative to institutionalization. The subjects 
selected at the institutions included boys who were in an institution 
for the first time as well as boys who had prior institutionalizations 
with subsequent parole violations. These subjects were to examine the 
value of an Outward Bound experience as a supplement to an institutional 
experience as well as its effect on recidivists# 




An additional dimension to the study resulted from the Outward 
Bound School's policy to place one delinquent in each brigade of twelve 
boys, thus associating with eleven non-delinquents. Since the purpose 
of the study was to explore the value of an Outward Bound like program 
within the Division of Youth Service, wherein all participants would be 

o 

delinquents, it was deemed necessary to have one brigade composed of 
twelve delinquents complete one of the Outward Bound courses. The 
purpose of this was to attempt to ascertain whether delinquents were 
responding to the achievements of their non-delinquent companions or 
if a homogeneous group of twelve delinquents could complete the program 
successfully. The homogeneous group attended the third course at the 
Minnesota Outward Bound School. To increase homogeneity they were 
selected from one institution- -Lyman School. 

Criteria for Selection 

The following criteria were employed for selection of subjects: 

1. Age: Fifteen and one half years and older. 

2. Physical health: An absence of any physical disability that might 

endanger the boy or interfere with his performance. 

3. Mental health: An absence of severe psychopathology, e.g., psychosis, 

phobias of height, water, being alone, etc. was determined by 
the clinical data in the file. 

4. Intelligence: Severely retarded boys were excluded. A 

minimum I.Q. score of 70 was established. 
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5. Assaultive behavior: Boys with a history of violent assaultive 

or sexual acts were excluded. 

6. Voluntary participation. Only volunteers were considered 

eligible for the study. One subject selected for the 

Experimental Group did not volunteer and was replaced. 

Matching of Experimental and Comparison Groups 

The Experimental and Comparison Groups were matched initially 
on the basis of the following variables: age at time of selection 

for the study, race, religion, offense for which they were committed, 
area of residence and number of prior commitments to the Division of 
Youth Service. 

Using chi square tests of the significance of the differences 
of percentages it was found that the two groups were effectively 
matched for these variables. Table 1 summarizes the number and per- 
centages of cases for each group for each variable. This outcome pro- 
vides a greater confidence in the evaluation of the effectiveness of 
Outward Bound on the Experimental Group. These percentages also are 
comparable to the contemporaneous population of adolescent males in 
the custody of the Division of Youth Service (Annual Report of the 
Division of Youth Service, 1968). Thus, conclusions from these 
results could have relevance to program policies and procedures of the 
Division of Youth Service and similar state agencies. 



Table 1 
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Background Characteristics for Experimental 
and Comparison Groups 



Variable 


Group 

Experimental 


Ccmp^nscn 






N 


% 


N j 


l 


Residence 


Urban 


39 


65 


44 


79 


Other 


21 


35 


12 


21 


Race 


White 


54 


90 


48 


86 


Other 


6 


10 


8 


14 


Religion 


Catholic 


35 


58 


38 


68 


Protestant 


25 


42 


18 


32 


Parole Status 


1st commitment 


38 


63 


34 


61 


Repeat commitment 


22 


37 


22 


39 


Offense 


Motor vehicle 


15 


25 


14 


23 


Larceny 


10 


17 


8 


13 


Breaking - entering 


14 


23 


16 


27 


Runaway 


4 


7 


4 


7 


Stubborn child 


11 


18 


7 


11.5 


Assault 


1 


1.5 


4 


7 


Disturbing peace 


1 


1.5 


1 


1.5 


Other 


4 


7 


6 


10 


Total 


60 


100 


60 


100 


Age 


N <o 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


Age (Years) 


60 


16.5 


60 


16.5 



Table 2 summarizes the number of subjects in the Experimental 
and Comparison Groups selected from the three participating Division 
of Youth Service facilities: Reception Center, Lyman School and the 

Industrial School. It may be seen that half the cases in each group 
were selected from the Reception Center while the remainder were 
selected from two training schools. It should be noted that four 
subjects were excluded from the Comparison Group for analysis of 
recidivism since follow-up was impossible or they are still insti- 
tutionalized. Since the two groups were matched in this way, overall 
differences between groups could not be attributed to misrepresentation 

from these institutions. 

Psychological Testing 

There are a variety of methods for assessing personality. 

Among these are: clinical judgment based upon individual interview; 

projective tests such as the Rorschach and Thematic Apperception test, 
and objective personality inventories. Individual interviews and 
projective testing were not considered due to the time limitation and 
the level of sophistication required of the interviewer or tester to 
give the degree of confidence in the results that was necessary. Also, 
if in the interest of time different interviewers or testers are em- 
ployed there would be a question of the standardization of the results. 
For these reasons objective personality inventories were decided upon. 
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Table 2 



Source of Subjects from South Service Institution for 
Experimental and Comparison Groups 



Youth Service Facility 


Group 

Experimental Comparison 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N % 


Reception Center 


30 


50 


29 


52 


59 


51 


Lyman School 


17 


28 


17 


30 


34 


29 


Industrial School 


13 


22 


10 


18 


23 


20 


Total 


60 


100 


56 


100 


116 


100 
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Jesness Inventory 

For purposes of this study it was decided to employ the 
Jesness Inventory (Jesness, 1967). The Jesness Inventory was 
developed due to the lack of an adequate structured test for use 
with delinquent children which would be sensitive to change over 
a short period of time yet stable enough to provide a measure of 
personality types. An examination of the Inventory and a review 
of previous work with it recommended it highly for our purposes. 

The Inventory provides scores on eleven personality 
characteristics. These are: 1) Social maladjustment; 2) Value 

orientation; 3) Immaturity; 4) Autism; 5) Alienation; 6) Manifest 
aggression; 7) Withdrawal; 8) Social anxiety; 9) Repression; 

10) Denial; and 11) Asocial Index. 

Instead of the Asocial Index, the Asocialization scale in 
the present study which Jesness calls the special social maladjust- 
ment scale refers to a generalized tendency to behave in ways which 
transgress established social rules. The use of this scale has proven 
reliable in predicting delinquency and measuring change as a result 
of a training school experience. 

In addition to the Jesness Inventory it was decided to include 
a specific measure of self-concept. The self-concept has been defined 
as "How the individual perceives himself as being a certain 'kind of per- 
son* . . ."in the ways he is related to his surroundings and to others. 

. . ." (Krech and Crutchfield, 1958). Instruments designed to measure 
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the self-concept, as reviewed by Wylie (1961), are highly complex and 
technically advanced. 

Semantic Differential 

A Semantic Differential (Osgood, 1957) was selected as the 
measure of self-concept since it represents a procedure for measuring 
the connotations of any given concept for the individual. A variation 
of the Osgood Differential was developed for the specific purposes of 
this study (See Appendix B). Ten concepts were selected on an a priori 
basis to reflect dimensions thought to be most relevant to feelings 
concerning the self or meaningful associates. Each concept was rated 
on a seven-point graphic scale as being more closely related to one 
or the other of a pair of opposites. Thus, the concept "I am" was 
presented with seven bipolar choices and the subject places a check on 
the scale at the point he considers himself. For example: 

I am 

Tough- ----- -soft 

Kind ------ -cruel 

Good ------ -bad 

The seven points on the scale are assigned a numerical value of 
from one to seven with low scores indicating a favorable response. For 
purposes of this study the responses were totaled and the statistical 

analysis dealt with raw scores only. 

The subjects were administered both tests before and after their 
experience at Outward Bound to ascertain: 1) if change had occurred; 2) the 
direction of the change; and 3) to determine the value of the tests 
as predictors of success at Outward Bound and on parole adjustment. 
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Background Data 

The social histories, which were available for all subjects 
in the study, were reviewed and relevant information such as family 
background, school and court records, was recorded* The code sheet 
used in recording these data is reported in Appendix C* 

Each subject completed a Biographical Data Questionnaire 
(See Appendix D) at the time of selection and assignment to a group* 

Rating Scales 

Rating scales were developed to be completed by the instruc- 
tors at the Outward Bound School on each delinquent in their patrol 
(See Appendix E). Instructors rated each subject on bipolar adjectives, 
e.g. , impulsive- ----- -patient, by placing a check on a seven 
point scale* 

Participant Observers 

Three doctoral level social scientists served the project as 
participant observers* One observer attended at least one course at 
each of the three Outward Bound Schools. Their function was to 
participate in and observe the twenty- seven day program at the school 
by joining a patrol of twelve boys and completing the full course with 
them. They recorded daily their impressions of the course, its impact 
on them and the boys, the interaction of staff and boys. In addition 
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they interviewed the boys at the conclusion of the solo experience 



and trained the instructors to complete rating scales on each delin- 
quent boy since the participant observers could not be with every 
boy in each course at each school. The participant observers 



attended the following courses: 



Colorado 

Minnesota 

Minnesota 

Hurricane Is. 



First course 
Second course 
Third course 

Second course 



Dr. Katz 
Dr. D' Andrea 
Dr. Katz (homogeneous 
group) 

Drs. Katz and Kolb 



Experimental Group Procedure 
1. Reception Center: 

In May, June and July of 1966, boys who met the minimum criteria 
for selection for the study were seen in groups of six. The Outward 
Bound School program was described together with a brief statement as 
to the purpose of the project* This included mention that those who 
attended the Outward? Bound Schools would be paroled immediately upon 
completion of the course. Immediate parole was an integral part of the 
research design and since those attending the second and third courses 
would learn that those attending the first had been paroled immediately, 
it became necessary to tell the first group to insure consistency. 
Following this briefing the beys were told to consider Outward Bound 
and if they wished to volunteer to inform the staff the following day. 




All but one volunteered. 
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Under Massachusetts law authorization for a boy to attend the 
Outward Bound Schools must be obtained from the Youth Service Board. 

To present a boy to the Youth Service Board for this authorization it 
is required by law to have a diagnostic evaluation of him. A necessary 
part of this evaluation is the social history which is completed and 
forwarded to the Reception Center by the field agent who resides in the 
boy's home area. The time of completion of this social history is 
dependent upon such variables as the availability of history data, 
parental interviews and the work load of the agent. For this reason 
the time of receipt of the social history at the Reception Center was 
unpredictable. This variability indirectly served the purpose of the 
project since it contributed to the randomization of the selection of 
subjects. As the diagnostic studies were completed the boys were 
presented to the Youth Service Board with the notation that they had 
been selected and had volunteered to attend an Outward Bound School. 
Upon receipt of authorization from the Youth Service Board the psycho- 
logical tests were administered and subjects completed the self- 
reporting biographical questionnaire. 

Upon completion of the Outward Bound course the boys were 
returned to the Reception Center where they were re-administered the 
battery of tests. In addition, each boy was interviewed following a 
standardized interview schedule which was recorded for later analysis. 
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Following this the subjects were immediately paroled (within 
twenty-four hours of their return to the Reception Center) . 

2. Industrial School for Boys and Lyman School: 

The files at these institutions were reviewed during May, June 
and July 1966 and thirty boys who satisfied the criteria for selection 
were seen in giroups of six-eight. The Outward Bound program was 
described and the purpose of the project discussed. They too were 
informed that they would be paroled immediately upon completion of the 
course. All the institution selectees volunteered. Authorization was 
requested from the Youth Service Board and all were approved for 
attendance. 

The boys selected to attend Outward Bound from the institutions 
were transferred to the Reception Center two days prior to their ^ 

departure date for Outward Bound. They were administered the psycho- 
logical tests and completed the self-reporting biographical question- 
naire. Upon completion of the Outward Bound course they returned to 
the Reception Center for re-testing, the standardized interview, and 
were paroled immediately. 

Comparison Group Procedure 

In August, September and October 1966 sixty adolescent 
delinquents who met the criteria for the study were selected from the 
populations at the Reception Center, Industrial School and Lyman 
School as the Comparison Group. It was hoped initially that the 
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Comparison Group would be selected at the same time as the Experi- 
mental Group. However, due to a lack of age eligible boys the 
Comparison Group selection continued an additional three months. 

The finding that the Experimental and Comparison Groups were 
effectively matched was presented earlier in this report. At the 
time of selection the Comparison Group was administered the psycho- 
logical test battery and the self-reporting biographical question- 
naire. Unfortunately, it later proved impossible to readminister 
the battery of tests at time of parole to all subjects in the 
Comparison Group because of the lack of funding and staff mentioned 
previously. 

Subjects in the Comparison Group were handled in a routine 
manner by the Youth Service Board. Of the thirty subjects selected 
at the Reception Center twenty-six were transferred to training 
schools and were paroled during the spring and summer of 1967. The 
thirty subjects selected at the institutions were paroled during the 
winter and spring of 1967. 

Recidivism Determination 

The incidence of r ecidivism, as defined by this study, follow- 
ing nine months of parole was determined by a review of the Division 
of Youth Service files as well as the files of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Probation where all court appearances in Massachusetts, 
juvenile and adult are recorded. 
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Results and Discussion 

Experimental and Comparison Group Differences 

Recidivism for the Experimental Group was determined by 
assessing parole behavior following nine months of parole. However, 
not all of the Comparison Group, due to the varied parole dates, have 
been on parole for a nine-month period. Ten of the Comparison Group 
have been on parole less than nine months and four have been on parole 
six months or less. 

Recidivism 

Table 3 reveals that subjects who were treated in a routine 
manner, most of whom attended public training schools, had a greater 
percentage of recidivism than those who attended Outward Bound. Using 
a chi square test this outcome was at the .07 level of significance 
(one tailed hypothesis) and tentatively supports the expectation that 
the Outward Bound experience could be a more effective method of reducing 
recidivism in adolescent delinquent boys than the present routine manage- 
ment of these subjects in public institutions. 

Since ten subjects in the Comparison Group, identified as non- 
recidivists have not been on parole for a nine month period, while all 
members of the Experimental Group were, the present findings will appear 
even more favorable if one or more of these ten boys recidivates within 
this nine month period. The 20% recidivism rate of the Experimental Group 
is half that of the expected rate (40%) for boys of this age committed 

ERiC 
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Table 3 



Recidivism for Experimental and Comparison Groups 



Recidivism 


Experimental 


Group 

Comparison 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N % 


Return 


12 


20 


19 


34 


31 


27 


Not Return 


48 


80 


37 


66 


85 


73 


Total 


60 


100 


56 


100 


116 


100 



» 2.20 (corrected for continuity) 
df - 1 

p < .07 (one tailed hypothesis) 
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to the Division of Youth Service. On the other hand, the 37% recidi- 
vism rate found in the Comparison Group, approximated the base 
expectancy rate. Thus the latter group seems to be a fair and repre- 
sentative sample of adolescent males committed to the custody of the 
Division of Youth Service. However, other influences such as back- 
ground variables as well as chance factors should also be considered 
when interpreting the present outcome. Also methodological constraints 
implicit in this type of research, such as the restricted definition 
of recidivism, the small sample sizes and the relatively short time 
period during which the cases were observed, may have been moderating 
influences. 

Number of Commitments 

In Table 4 it may be seen that the Experimental and Comparison 
Groups were comparable in the number of prior commitments to the 
Division of Youth Service. For the purpose of this study return to an 
institution for parole violation, with or without court appearance, was 
subsumed under the heading “Number of Commitments." Whereas 63% of 
the Experimental Group had only one commitment, 62% of the Comparison 
Group were identified in this way. Using chi square tests of significance 
no differences were found. 

Table 5 summarizes the incidence of recidivism and the number of 
prior institutionalizations for the Experimental and the Comparison Groups. 



ERiC 
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Table 4 

Number of Commitments for Experimental and 
Comparison Groups 



Number of 
Commitments 


Experimental 

(N»60) 


Group 

Comparison 

(Na56) 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


One 


38 


63 


34 


62 


72 


62 


More than one 


22 


37 


22 


48 


44 


48 


Total 


60 


100 


56 


100 


116 


100 
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Table 5 

Recidivism and Number of Commitments for Experimental 

and Comparison Groups 



Group Recidivism Number of Commitments Total 

One More Than 

One 







N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


















Experimental 




Return 


4 


33 


8 


67 


12 


100 




Not Return 


34 


71 


14 


29 


48 


100 




Total 


38 


63 


22 


37 


60 


100 


Comparison 




Return 


9 


47 


10 


53 


19 


100 




Not Return 


25 


67 


12 


33 


37 


100 




Total 


34 


61 


22 


39 


56 


100 




2 

x : 7.99 



df : 3 



P < .05 
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It may be seen that whereas 33% of the first commitments recidivated 
in the Experimental Group, 47% of the first commitments in the 
Comparison Group were returned. Since this outcome was significantly 
different (p < .05) for the two groups and since the two groups were 
initially matched for this background variable, it may be that Outward 
Bound has a greater influence on those delinquents who were committed 
for the first time than for those who had prior periods of institution 

alization. 

Type of Offense 

The offenses for which the subjects were committed were 
recorded initially in eight categories already reported in Table 1. 

The small number in some categories made grouping necessary for 
statistical analysis. On the assumption that the type of offense has 
a relationship to the motivation of the offender it was decided to 
group offenses on the basis of clinical judgment and experience in 
working with delinquents shared by the authors and other workers in 
the field (Erikson, 1956; Gibbens, 1958; Glover, 1956; Miller, 1958; 
Reckless et al . , 1957; Savitz, 1959; Sontag, 1958; and Witmer, 1960). 

The following three categories were employed: 

Offense Category 1 : 

Offenses which if committed by an adult would be misdemeanors 
They appear most frequently in boys whose delinquency seems to be 
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related to an acute growth problem, termed "functional delinquency" 
(Glover, 1956). This category included the offenses of using a motor 
vehicle without authority, fighting, drunkenness, disturbing the peace 
and malicious destruction of property. These were termed Reactive 
Delinquents. 

Offense Category 2: 

Those offenses which if committed by an adult would be a 
felony. These offenses usually involve pre-planning and careful 
execution. This category includes he offenses of breaking and enter- 
ing, larceny and robbery. These were termed Juvenile Criminals. 

Offense Category 3: 

Those offenses for which there is no adult counterpart and 
usually reflect an intra-familial conflict with resultant emotional 
disturbance in the child. This category included the stubborn child 
and the runaway child. These were termed the Stubborn or Runaway 
Children. 

In Table 6 it may be seen that there are no significant 
differences between the two groups for these three offense categories. 
Thus, the significant differences in recidivism between the two 
groups for the three categories reported in Table 7 represents an 
important finding. 'Thereas two out of 21 or 10% of the Experimental 
Group Reactive Delinquients recidivated, five out of 23 or 21% of the 
Comparison Group recidivated. Thus, it would seem that Outward Bound 
has - beneficial effect on these type offenders. On the other hand the 
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Table 6 



Type of Offense Conmitted by Experimental and Comparison Groups 



Offense 

Category 



Group 

Experimental Comparison 



Total 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 
















Reactive 


Delinquents 


21 


48 


23 


52 


44 


100 


Juvenile 


Criminals 


24 


51 


23 


49 


47 


100 


Stubborn or 


Runaway Children 


15 


60 


10 


40 


25 


100 


Total 


60 


51 


56 


49 


116 


100 



Table 7 



Recidivism and Type of Offense for Experimental and 

Comparison Groups 



Offense 

Group Recidivism Reactive Juvenile Stubborn Total 

Delinquents Criminals Runaway 







N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Experimental 


Return 


2 


17 


4 


33 


6 


50 


12 


100 




Not Return 


19 


40 


20 


42 


9 


18 


48 


100 




Total 


21 


35 


24 


40 


15 


25 


60 


100 


Comparison 


Return 


5 


26 


7 


37 


7 


37 


19 


100 




Not Return 


18 


49 


16 


43 


3 


8 


37 


100 




Total 


23 


41 


23 


41 


10 


18 


56 


100 



x 4 = 13.41 dr = 6 p < .05 
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Experimental and Comparison Groups were comparable in recidivism for 
those delinquents classified as Juvenile Criminals and Stubborn and 
Runaway Children. However, when comparing the incidence of recidivism 
for the category Stubborn and Runaway Children for both the Experimen- 
tal and Comparison Groups with what could be expected on the basis of 
their representation in the groups, the rate of return was twice as 
great. It would seem that these type of offenders require a more 
psychotherapeutically oriented form of treatment than is provided by 
Outward Bound as well as a traditional training school program. 

Since the majority of Reactive Delinquents were committed 
for auto theft (71%) a special analysis was made for this variable. 

In Table 8 it may be seen that while 257 0 of both Experimental and 
Comparison Group subjects were committed for auto theft, 267. of the 
Comparison Group but only 87 0 of the Experimental Group auto thieves 
recidivated. Although these differences were not statistically 
significant, they are suggestive that Outward Bound may be more 
beneficial to adolescents who commit this offense. 

Background Variables 

The Experimental and Comparison Groups were examined for back- 
ground variables and the results are summarized in Table 9. Although 
the Experimental Group was significantly higher in I.Q. no differences 
were found between the two groups in age of first court appearance, age 
of first commitment, height and weight. However, when the recidivists 
and nonrecidivists within each group were compared for these variables 
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Table 8 
Recidivism and 

Auto Theft Offense for the Experimental and 
Comparison Groups 



| 

| 



$ 



t 



t 



i 



C 



i 



Group Recidivism 


Auto 


Offense 

Theft Other 




Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Experimental 














Return 


1 


8 


11 


92 


12 


100 


Not Return 


14 


29 


34 


71 


48 


100 


Total 


15 


25 


45 


75 


60 


100 


Comparison 


Return 


5 


26 


14 


74 


19 


100 


Not Return 


9 


24 


28 


76 


37 


100 


Total 


14 


25 


42 


75 


56 


100 
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Table 9 



Background Variables for Experimental and Comparison Groups 



Variable 



Experimental 
(Ns 60) 



Group 



Comparison 

(N=56) 





Mean 


S • D « 


Mean 


S.D. 


t 


Age of first court 


appearance 


14.2 


1.9 


14.1 


1.9 


-0.47 


Age of first 
commitment 


15.6 


1.5 


15.2 


1.8 


1.25 


IQ 


102.4 


11.8 


95.7 


11.4 


3.12** 


Height (inches) 


67.4 




66.9 


3.2 


0.86 


Weight (pounds) 


137.5 


23.8 


134.3 


22.5 


0.73 
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several important differences were found. In Table 10 it may be seen 
that the mean age of first court appearance and first commitment 
for recidivists in the Experimental Group is significantly younger 
than the nonrecidivists. However, no such difference was found 
within the Comparison Group. This outcome suggests that Outward 
Bound may have a greater impact on the delinquent whose first court 
appearance occurs at some time after puberty and possibly as a reaction 
to an adolescent crisis. However, those delinquents whose first court 
appearance occurred prior to puberty represent the more character- 
ologically deficient who do not respond to currently employed 
correctional practices or to Outward Bound. The reason for the 
insignificant results of these same variables in the Comparison 
Group may be that existent training schoox programs do not realize 
positive change in some who have this potential. If this inter- 
pretation is true then greater attention should be focused on 
delinquents whose first court appearance occurs in late adolescence. 

Test Performance 

The Experimental and Comparison Groups were examined for 
differences on the ten concepts of the Semantic Differential and the 
eleven scales of the Jesness Inventory. Tables 11 and 12 reveal no 
differences between groups on any of these measures. Thus, it is 
unlikely that the subsequent difference in recidivism between groups 
could be attributed to predisposing conditions as represented by 



Table 10 
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Table 11 

Semantic Differential Scores Before Outward Bound or Training School for 

Experimental and Comparison Groups 

Group 

Concept Experimental Comparison t 

(N=60) (N=60) 



Mean 



Books 


33.08 


Boys my age 


33.62 


Adults 


31.58 


Girls my age 


34.12 


People who are afraid 


49.35 


I am 


30.93 


I would like to be 


17.20 


Boys who don't get into 
trouble 


23.03 


I will be 


20.68 


Boys who get into trouble 


54.60 



S.D. Mean S.D. 



7.63 


34.75 


7.79 


-1.16 


9.59 


34.91 


9.74 


-0.72 


7.92 


30.55 


11.37 


0.57 


9.22 


34.30 


9.37 


0.11 


9.84 


49.07 


11.29 


0.14 


9.45 


32.54 


10.23 


-0.87 


9.62 


15.55 


6.97 


1.04 


11.11 


21.80 


9.74 


0.63 


8.99 


21.54 


10.11 


0.48 


11.38 


54.57 


10.98 


0.01 






Table 12 

Jesness Inventory Scores Before Outward Bound 
or Training School for Experimental and 
Comparison Groups 
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Group 

Jesness Scale Experimental Comparison t 

(Nr 60) (Nr 60) 





Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 




Social Maladjustment 


24.46 


7.32 


26. 66 


6.89 


-1.65 


Value Orientation 


16.29 


6.74 


16.98 


6.48 


0.55 


Immaturity 


13.26 


4.53 


14.32 


4.21 


1.28 


Autism 


8.02 


4.01 


8.19 


3.78 


0.24 


Alienation 


8.93 


4.58 


8.95 


4.37 


0.02 


Manifest Aggression 


14.54 


5.83 


14.00 


5.36 


0.52 


Withdrawal 


12.08 


2.99 


12.98 


3.11 


1.56 


Social Anxiety 


13.49 


3.81 


13.36 


3.51 


0.19 


Repression 


3.54 


2.37 


4.37 


2.38 


1.86 


Denial 


11.51 


3.88 


10.29 


3.81 


0.80 


Asocial iza tion 


12.16 


5.26 


13.87 


4.87 


1.80 
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these psychological measures. When the mean scores for the eleven 
Jesness Scales for Experimental and Comparison Groups were compared 
to the normative sample reported by Jesness (Jesness, 1967) no 
differences were found between the delinquents in the normative sample 
and the subjects of the present study. 

This finding, together with the data reported by Freeman, 

Spilka and Mason (Freeman, Spilka and Mason, 1968), suggests that 
for this measure the present subjects are representative of 
adolescent delinquents nationally. 

Experimental Group Differences 

In the present study, the Comparison Group served as a basis 
for evaluating the over-all effectiveness of Outward Bound as compared 
to traditional training school methods. However, in order to understand 
the effects of each Outward Bound School as well as to identify those 
types of subjects who respond most positively to the Outward Bound 
program, a detailed analysis was necessary for the Experimental Group. 

Recidivism and Outward Bound Schools 

In Table 13 it may be seen that the Minnesota had a significantly 
higher rate of recidivism than Colorado or Hurricane Island. Whereas 42% 
of the Minnesota School subjects recidivated only 11% of Hurricane 
Island subjects and 0% of Colorado School subjects were returned to 
juvenile or adult institutions. One possible explanation for this outcome 
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Table 13 



Recidivism and Outward Bound School Attended 



Outward Bound 
School 




Recidivism 

Returned Not Returned 




Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Colorado 


0 


0 


18 


100 


18 


100 


Minnesota 


10 


42 


14 


58 


24 


100 


Hurricane Island 


2 


11 


16 


89 


18 


100 


Total 


12 


20 


48 


80 


60 


100 



r 12.43 



df = 2 



p <.002 
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would be the differences in the programs of the three schools. The 
participant observers' report (See Appendix A) indicated that the 
Colorado and Hurricane Island Schools rated high in the excitement and 
challenge of the tasks the completion of which produced feelings of 
achievement and competence. However, the Minnesota School was rated as 
having a low excitement level and a greater emphasis on reflection and 
intellectualization. Perhaps, this latter approach is less effective 
on the action oriented adolescent delinquent. 

On the other hand, several important background variable 
differences also contribute to the higher recidivism rate found in the 
Minnesota subjects. 

Background Variables and Outward Bound Schools 

Since from Table 10 it was seen that the age of first court 
appearance was an important factor related to recidivism, the mean 
age for this variable was determined for subjects assigned to the three 
Outward Bound Schools. It may be seen in Table 14 that the Minnesota 
subjects were significantly younger at the time of their first court 
appearance than either Colorado or the Hurricane Island Schools 
subjects. 

The number of court appearances and prior periods of institu- 
tionalization of the subjects attending each of the Outward Bound 
Schools are summarized in Tables 15 and 16. Again the subjects assigned 
to the Minnesota School would appear to have the least favorable back- 

V 






Table 14 

Outward Bound School and Mean Age 
of First Court Appearance 



Age in 
Years 


Colorado 
(Ns 18) 


Outward Bound School 

Minnesota Hurricane Island 

(N=24) (Ns 18) 


Mean 


14.9 


13.3 




14.8 


SD 


1.3 


2.0 




1.8 


t Colorado 




3.10** 




0.32 


Minnesota 








-2.51* 



*p < ,05 **p < .01 



-a 




o 
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Table 15 



Outward Bound School Attended and Number 
of Court Appearances 



Outward Bound 
School 


Number of 
1-3 


Court Appearances 
More than 3 




Total 




N 


% 


N 


io 


N 


% 


Colorado 


13 


72 


5 


28 


18 


100 


Minnesota 


8 


33 


16 


67 


24 


100 


Hurricane Island 


13 


72 


5 


28 


18 


100 


Total 


34 


57 


26 


43 


60 


100 



x 2 = 8.87 df: 2 p <.02 
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Outward Bound School Attended and Number of Commitments 



Outward Bound 
School 




Number of 
One 


Commitments 

More 


Than One 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


1 


N % 


Colorado 


15 


83 


3 


17 


18 


100 


Minnesota 


7 


29 


17 


71 


24 


100 


Hurricane Island 


16 


89 


2 


11 


18 


100 


Total 


38 


64 


22 


26 


60 


100 



x 2 S 20.23 df = 2 p <.001 



ground having had a significantly greater number of court appearances 
and prior institutionalizations. However, since the three variables, 
age of first court appearance, number of court appearances and number 
of prior institutionalizations are closely related they may indicate 
the common predisposing condition of a more severe characterological 
defect. For this reason, such individuals may represent potential 
failures regardless of Outward Bound School attended. 

Another reason for the higher rate of recidivism in the 
Minnesota School may be the type of Youth Service institution from 
which subjects were selected. Xt may seem from Table 17 that while 
67% of the Minnesota subjects came from Lyman School, 67% of the 
Colorado and 72% of the Hurricane Island subjects were from the 
Reception Center. Since Lyman School is assigned boys who are younger 
at time of first commitment and since the number of subjects selected 
from Lyman School was planned for the purposes of the study, the 
higher recidivism rate for the Minnesota School may be an artifact 
rather than any necessary failure of the School. One purpose of the 
present study was to measure the effectiveness of homogeneous patrols, 
in which all twelve subjects were delinquents from the same insti- 
tution, and nonhomo geneous patrols, in which one delinquent partici- 
pated with eleven nondelinquents. In order to measure this effect 
Lyman School was necessarily used as the source of the homogeneous 
sample. However, from Table 18 in that the recidivism rate (42%) 
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Table 17 



Outward Bound School Attended and Youth Service Institution 



Outward Bound 
School 


Reception 

Center 


Institution 

Lyman 

School 


Industrial 

School 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N % 


Colorado 


12 


67 


0 


0 


6 


33 


18 


100 


Minnesota 


5 


21 


16 


67 


3 


12 


24 


100 


Hurricane Island 


13 


72 


1 


6 


4 


22 


18 


100 


Total 


30 


50 


17 


28 


13 


22 


60 


100 



x 2 r 29.77 



df = 4 



p < .001 



Table 18 



Recidivism for Minnesota Outward Bound School Participants 
Assigned to Homogeneous and Nonhomogeneous Patrols 




Patrol 



Recidivism 

Returned Not Returned Total 





N 


% 


Homogeneous 


5 


42 


Nonhomogeneous 


5 


42 


Total 


10 


42 



N 


1 


N 


% 


7 


58 


12 


100 


7 


58 


12 


100 


14 


58 


24 


100 
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was the same for delinquents assigned to homogeneous and nonhomogeneous 
patrols, it would seem that the grouping of subjects into such units is 
not the critical influence related to recidivism. 

When the delinquents assigned to the three Outward Round Schools 
were compared on the type of offense for which they were committed to the 
Division of Youth Service, no significant differences were found. In 
Table 19 it may be seen that approximately one-third of the subjects at 
each school were identified in each of the three offense categories. 

Thus, recidivism differences among the three schools could not be attri- 
buted to this variable. 

Family Constellation and Recidivism 

One important finding of the present study was the relationship 
of the presence of parents in the home and recidivism. Whereas 83% of the 
recidivists as reported in Table 20 returned to homes where both parents 
were not present, only 40% of the nonrecidivists did so. Perhaps even 
more important was the age of the subject when the father left the home. 
From Table 21 it may be seen that the highest recidivism rate (59%) 
occurred for those delinquents whose father left home when the boy was 
less than seven years of age. Perhaps, such a condition contributes to 
a more profound deficiency in personality formation which cannot be 
compensated for with a short term contact with adults. 

Test Performance 

Table 22, 23 and 24 summarize the Semantic Differential 
Scores before and after participation in the three Outward Bound Schools. 
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Type 



Offense 

Category 



Reactive 

Delinquents 



Juvenile 

Criminals 



Stubborn or 
Runaway Children 



Total 



Table 19 



of Offense Prior to Outward Bound and 
Outward Bound School Attended 



Outward Bound School 

Colorado Minnesota Hurricane Total 

Island 



N % N % N % N 



% 



5 24 7 33 9 43 21 100 



9 37 10 42 5 21 24 100 



4 27 7 46 4 27 15 100 



18 30 24 40 18 30 60 100 
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Table 20 

Recidivism and Presence of Both Parents in the Home 
for Experimental Group 



Recidivism 




Both 

Parents 




Other 






Total 




N 




% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Return 


2 




17 


10 


83 


12 


100 


Not Return 


28 




60 


20 


40 


48 


100 










mmm—B 


— 




.... 


Total 


30 




50 


K 

30 


50 


60 


100 



x 2 s 5.10 df s 1 p < *05 




i 

i 









Table 21 



Age of Subject When Father Left Home and Recidivism for the 

Experimental Group 



Age When Father Left Home (Yrs.) 

Recidivism Not Leave 1-6 Years Over 6 Total 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Return 


4 


33 


7 


59 


1 


8 


12 


100 


Not Return 


28 


59 


11 


23 


9 


19 


48 


100 


Total 


32 


53 


18 


30 


10 


17 


60 


100 



x^ a 5.76 df : 2 p <.05 



o 

ERIC 
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Table 22 



Pr€>. and Post Outward Bound Semantic Differential Scores for 
Subjects Attending Colorado School 

(Nr 18) 



Coincept 


Pre- 

Mean 


•Test 

S.D. 


Post- 

Mean 


•Test 

S.D. 


t 


Books 


32.9 


7.3 


33.1 


7.8 


0.11 


Boys my age 


36.4 


8.6 


37.3 


8.1 


0.36 


Adults 


30.1 


8.3 


30.4 


10.0 


0.11 


Girls my age 


38.3 


12.2 


33.4 


6.1 


-1.64 


People who are afraid 


47.8 


9.7 

/ 


44.8 


9.7 


-1.23 


I am 


31.5 


8.2 


27.8 


10.6 


-2.13* 


I would like to be 


17.7 


8.8 


16.2 


9.4 


-0.81 


Boys who don't get 
into trouble 


24.1 


13.1 


22.6 


10.5 


-0.74 


I will be 


22.4 


9.0 


21.6 


11.2 


-0.35 


Boys who do get into 
trouble 


56.8 


10.8 


54.7 


11.9 


-0.93 
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Table 23 

Pre and Post Outward Bound Semantic Differential Scores for 
Subjects Attending Minnesota School 
(N-24) 



Concept 


Pre- 

Mean 


•Test 

S.D. 


Post- 

Mean 


•Test 

S.D. 


t 


iBooks 


34.6 


6.9 


34.7 


8.2 


0.06 


Boys my age 


30.5 


10.1 


37.2 


9.3 


3.17** 


Adults 


32.7 


7.7 


31.5 


7.4 


-0.30 


Girls my age 


31.8 


7.2 


33.7 


7.9 


1.09 


People who are afraid 


51.5 


11.1 


52.5 


9.0 


0.46 


I am 


28.9 


10.6 


24.7 


8.1 


-1.79 


I would like to be 


15.6 


9.7 


12.7 


2.6 


-1.48 


Boys who don’t get 
into trouble 


20.6 


10.5 


18.5 


9.2 


-1.07 


I will be 


16.3 


7.7 


17.3 


8.5 


0.50 


Boys who do get in 
trouble 


53.9 


13.9 


56.7 


13.4 


2.13* 



*p < .05 **p < .01 



o 



Table 
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Pre and Post Outward Bound Semantic Differential Scores for 
Subjects Attending Hurricane Island School 

(N=18) 



Concept 




Pre- 

Mean 


Test 

S.D. 


Post- 

Mean 


Test 

S.D. 


t 


Books 




31.2 


8.9 


29.3 


8.9 


-0.71 


Boys my age 




35.0 


9.4 


30.1 


11.7 


-1.89 


Adults 




32.4 


8.3 


26.3 


10.7 


-2.13* 


Girls my age 




32.9 


7.4 


29.8 


7.1 


-1.93 


People who are 


afraid 


47.9 


8.4 


46.6 


13.7 


-0.54 


I am 




33.1 


9.2 


27.8 


11.0 


-2.90** 


I would like to be 


18.8 


10.7 


16.1 


7.3 


-1.30 


Boys who don' t 
into trouble 


get 


25.2 


10.0 


19.1 


6.8 


-2.32* 


I will be 




24.8 


8.7 


19.2 


9.0 


-2.61* 


Boys who do get into 
trouble 


53.3 


10.1 


58.7 


9.4 


2.28* 
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It may be seen that while five concepts changed in a more favorable 
direction for the Hurricane Island subjects, the responses of the 
subjects attending the Colorado and Minnesota Schools remained 
relatively constant. Although, the concept "I am" significantly 
changed in a more favorable direction for the Colorado and Hurricane 
island subjects, the magnitude of change for the Minnesota subjects 
was not significant. However, since the Minnesota boys initially had 
a more favorable concept of "I am" than Colorado and Hurricane Island 

bovs and since the change at Minnesota was in a favorable direction 

* 

it would seem that the present outcome is due to the initial differences 
of the boys attending Minnesota rather than the effect of the Minnesota 
School experience. Perhaps such chance factors as test administration 
techniques as well as other background factors contributed to these 

lower scores. 

From Table 17 it may be seen that the majority of Hurricane 
Island and Colorado boys come from the Reception Center while the 
majority of the Minnesota boys come from Lyman School, it might be 
that the predisposing liabilities of the Lyman School subjects were 
an overriding influence not only on subsequent recidivism but also on 
short term changes in concepts. Since the background factors of the 



subjects attending Hurricane Island were more favorable than those 
attending Minnesota perhaps these types of adolescents are more 
receptive to change and thus profit more from attendance at Outward 
Bound. On the other hand, the relatively great impact on the 



0 



on the Hurricane Island subjects supports the participant observers 
rating <Cf. Appendix A) of the high commitment of the instructors to 
the ideology of Outward Bound as an agent of change in adolescents. 

In Tables 25, 26 and 27 are reported the pre and post 
jesness Inventory Scale scores for the three Outward Bound Schools. 

Since the scores for the subjects attending the three schools were 
comparable on the pre-test scales the subsequent differences for the 
Minnesota School are most interesting. Although the special social 
maladjustment scale reflected improvement in subjects frcm all three 
schools, the Minnesota subjects’ responses revealed the most 
attitudinal change. From Appendix A it may be seen from the 
participant observers' rating that the Minnesota School's emphasis on 
spiritual and attitudinal rather than performance change may have 
contributed to transient but superficial acceptance of the value system 
of their instructors. While these changes may be important they are not 
the major indicators of future delinquent behavior. 

Participant Observers Report 

Appendix A contains the complete report of the Participant 
Observers. This part of the study was prepared shortly after their 
participation in the Outward Bound program. These ratings and judgments 
v®re based upon their experience and were made independently of the 
present report. Although the observers were not aware of subsequent 
recidivism on test performance results, it is interesting that many 
elements of their report are consistent with the present data. 
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Table 25 



Fre and Post Outward Bound Jesness Inventory Scores for 
Subjects Attending Colorado School 
(Nr 18) 



Scale 


Pre- 

Mean 


Test 

S.D. 


Post- 

Mean 


Test 

S.D. 


t 


Social Maladjustment 


24.4 


8.8 


21.4 


6.9 


-1.71 


Value Orientation 


16.1 


7.4 


13.4 


7.9 


-1.94 


Immaturity 


13.6 


5.9 


14.3 


3.8 


0.62 


Autism 


8.0 


5.6 


6.7 


4.1 


-1.19 


Alienation 


8.9 


5.7 


6.9 


5.0 


-1.81 


Manifest Aggression 


14.6 


5.9 


12.0 


6.2 


-2. 47* 


Withdrawal 


12.1 


2./ 


11.4 


3.1 


-1.46 


social Anxiety 


13.0 


4.4 


12.7 


4.1 


-0.33 


Repression 


3.1 


2.5 


4.4 


3.1 


2.29 


Denial 

*► 


11.4 


4.0 


12.3 


3.1 


1.09 


Asocialization 


12.5 


5.8 


9.3 


5.0 


-2.95** 



*p < .05 



**p < .01 



Table 
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Pre and Post Outward Bound Jesness Inventory Scores for 
Subjects Attending Minnesota School 
( Ns 24) 



Scale 


* 

Pre-Test 
Mean S.D. 


Post-Test 
Mean S.D. 


t 


Social Maladjustment 


25.7 


5.4 


22.3 


5.9 


-3.27** 


Value Orientation 


16.7 


5,7 


13.8 


5.6 


-2.57** 


Immaturity 


14.0 


4.0 


13.6 


3.6 


-0.25 


Autism 


8.5 


2.9 


7.0 


3.1 


-2.29* 


Alienation 


9.2 


3.8 


6.0 


2.9 


-4.06*** 


Manifest Aggression 


15.3 


5.5 


12.1 


5.4 


-2.72** 


Withdrawal 


12.1 


2.5 


12.4 


2.6 


0.39 


Social Anxiety 


13.7 


3.2 


13.5 


3.2 


-0.59 


Repression 


3.9 


2.3 


4.0 


2.6 


0.30 


Denial 


11.5 


3.4 


11.8 


3.6 


0.65 


Asocial ization 


12.4 


4.2 


10.0 


4.4 


-3.46** 


*p <.05 **p <.01 


< 


< .001 
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Table 27 



Pre and Post Outward Bound Jesness Inventory Scores ror 
Subjects Attending Hurricane Island School 

(Nr 18) 




Scale 


Pre-Test 
Mean S.D. 


Post -Test 
Mean S.D. 


t 


Social Maladjustment 


22.7 


7.9 


19.7 


6.4 


-1.82 


Value Orientation 


15.9 


7.7 


11.2 


5.6 


-2.85** 


Immaturity 


11.8 


3.1 


12.1 


3.4 


0.41 


Autism 


7.4 


3.2 


6.6 


3.7 


-0.78 


Alienation 


8.6 


4.5 


4.9 


4.1 


-3.81** 


Manifest Aggression 


13.4 


6.4 


10.8 


5.8 


-1.62 


Withdrawal 


12.1 


4.0 


11.8 


3.2 


-0.76 


Social Anxiety 


13.7 


4.0 


13.2 


3.5 


-0.40 


Repression 


3.6 


2.2 


4.7 


2.7 


1.42 


Denial 


11.7 


4.5 


13.1 


4.5 


1.41 


Asocialization 


11.4 


6.2 


8.3 


5.1 


-2.20* 



o 



*p <.05 



**p < .01 
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Outward Bound School Performance 

At the completion of the Outward Bound School course a 
certificate is awarded those individuals who in the judgment of the 
staff achieved the minimum goals of the school. From Table 28 it 
may be seen that fifty of the sixty (83%) participants received 
Certificates, when this variable was compared to subsequent recidi- 
vism, 33% of the recidivists while only 12% of the nonrecidivists, 
were not awarded certificates. This trend when compared to the results 
in Table 29 would indicate that the instructors in each school are 
rating qualities and achievement which have some relevance to sub- 
sequent recidivism. Thus, the Minnesota School not only had the 
highest recidivism rate (40%) but also the lowest percentage (71%) of 
subjects awarded certificates. 

The lower rate for the awarding of certificates for the Lyman 
School subjects (59%) reported in Table 30 would indicate that delin- 
quents with the type of background characteristic of these boys, i.e., 
younger age of first court appearance, are less likely to measure up 
to the standards of an Outward Bound School. 

In addition to the award of a certificate, each subject was 
rated by the instructors on a scale constructed for this study to 
evaluate manifest behavior (See Appendix E). The ratings on six subjects 
were not available for the present analysis due to the raw data being 
lost in transit from the Colorado School. A mean rating for each subject 
was determined and fifty-four subjects were then classified as "good” or 



Table 
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Recidivism and the Award of a Certificate by 
Qntwird Bound School 



Recidivism 


Certificate 

Awarded Not Awarded 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N % 


Returned 


8 


67 


4 


33 


12 


100 


Not Returned 


42 


88 


6 


12 


48 


100 


Total 


50 


83 


10 


17 


60 


100 



X 2 



2.90 



df = 1 



p <! .05 (one tailed hypothesis) 
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Table 29 



Award of Certificate and Outward Bound School Attended 



Outward Bound 
School 


Certificate 
Awarded Not 


Awarded 




Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Colorado 


16 


88 


2 


12 


18 


100 


Minnesota 


17 


71 


7 


29 


24 


100 


Hurricane Island 


17 


94 


1 


6 


18 


100 












MM 


- 


Total 


50 


83 


10 


17 


60 


100 



t 



ERIC 

L tf5ffli?SL7r«f. , 71?E3a 



4 

a 
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Table 30 




Award of Certificate and Youth Service Institution 



Youth Service 
Institution 


Certificate 
Awarded Not 


Awarded 




Total 




N 


% 


N 


A 


N 


1 


Reception Center 


29 


97 


1 


3 


30 


100 


Lyman School 


10 


59 


7 


41 


17 


100 


Industrial School 


11 


85 


2 


15 


13 


100 


Total 


50 


83 


10 


17 


60 


100 



x 2 > 9.15 df : 2 p < .01 



o 

ERIC 
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"poor” depending upon their score in reference to the median. When 
these results are compared with the awarding of a certificate, it may 
be seen in Table 31, that 100% of those boys classified as "good" 
were also awarded a certificate. On the basis of the ratings in 
Table 32 a smaller percentage (23%) of the Lyman School subjects 
received a "good" rating than that for the Reception Center (69%) or 
the Industrial School (54%). These results are consistent with the 
over-all poorer performance of the Lyman School subjects. 

In order to determine if performance at Outward Bound is 
related to intelligence, I.Q. scores were arrayed and subjects were 
classified as being above or below the median (t04)v~^Trom Table 33 
it is apparent that the more intelligent subjects as measured by a 
standardized intelligence test were also rated as better performers 
by the Outward Bound instructors. Thus, although intelligence was 
not related to recidivism, it was related to other personality 
qualities perceived by the instructors. 

Test Performance 

Table 34 presents a comparison of the before and after Outward 
Bound scores on the Semantic Differential for the Experimental Group. 
It may be seen from the lower score on the post Outward Bound rating 
of the concept "I am" that the score of the Experimental Group 
significantly improved (p<.001). This outcome suggests that the 
Outward Bound experience provided these delinquents an opportunity to 
re-evaluate themselves and their abilities. This outcome is further 
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Table 31 



Award of Certificate by Outward Bound School and 
Total Rating of Outward Bound Instructors 



Instructor Rating 
of Performance 


" !%Ss>, -^^Certif icate 

Awarded Not Awarded 


Total 




N 


% 


*! 

N 


% 


N % 


Good 


27 


100 


0 


0 


27 100 


Poor 


17 


63 


10 


37 


27 100 










— - - 


-- — 


Total 


44 


82 

• 


10 


18 


54 100 



x 2 - 9.94 



df • 1 



P< .01 






Table 32 



Source of Subjects from Youth Service Institution and Total Rating 
of Subjects' Performance by Outward Bound School Instructors 



Institution 



Rating 

Above Mdn Below Mdn 
(good) (poor) 



Total 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Reception Center 


16 


67 


8 


33 


24 


100 


Lyman School 


4 


23 


13 


77 


17 


100 


Industrial School 


7 


54 


6 


46 


13 


100 


Total 


27 


50 


27 


50 


54 


100 




x 2 • 7.51 



df s 2 



p <.05 
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Table 33 

a 

W' 



Instructors Rating of Performance at Outward Bound School 

and IQ 



Performance at 
Outward Bound 




IQ 

Below 

Mdn 


Above 

Mdn 






Total 




N 


% 


N 


1 


N 


1 


Good 


9 


33 


18 


67 


27 


100 


Poor 


17 


63 


10 


37 


27 


100 
















Total 


26 


48 


28 


52 


54 


100 



x s 



o 

ERIC 



3.64 



df = 1 



P 



< .05 



(one tailed hypothesis) 



